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tion, and while they cheerfully and properly 
render to their superiors in rank honour and 
respect, they feel themselves free, and will 
submit to no imposition. Each class is will- 


lower part, a broad wing stands out on each 
side—forming altogether a fantastical coiffure; 
but it is generally as white as snow, and well 
starched. \t happened to be market day, and 








ing to perform the duties which belong to it as 
a member of the great body of society. Hence, 
envy, jealousy, and hatred, from the lower to- 
wards the higher ranks are not often enter- 
tained; and the former speak with pride and 
pleasure of the ancient families and mansions, 
the beautiful parks and rich estates of the no- 
bility and gentry. ‘They are treated, too, by 
their superiors with the kindness and consi- 
deration which are due to thenr as men, as 
fellow citizens, and as co-heirs of the same 
blessed inheritance in the world to come. 


The town and fortifications of Portsmouth, 
twelve miles from Southampton, present an 
imposing and formidable aspect. The day 
proved clear and very calm, and though the 
rolling of the boat was not great, and only 
pleasant to myself, who have crossed the At- 
lantic without experiencing the “ horrors of 
sea-sickness,” yet the agitation: it occasioned 
in some of the passengers soon became very 
apparent. The distance across the channel 
from Southampton to Havre is 104 miles, 
which we performed in fourteen and a half 
hours, landing at the latter place about 11 
o'clock in the evening. Our travelling trunks 
were kept in the boat to undergo an examina- 
tion by the revenue officers next morning, 
and, after delivering our passports at the cus- 
picturesque and rich scenery, lay on our right| tom house, we were suffered to seek lodgings 
hand. The towns of Ryde and Cowes are seen|for the night. I put myself under the guid- 
rising from the water’s edge up the sides of|ance of a commissionaire, who conducted me 
the hills, so that almost every house may be|to the Grand Hotel de ’Europe. The floors re 
distinguished from a great distance. There|of tile, and of wood polished with wax, were of containing about 500 vessels. 1 went on 
the lovers of sea bathing and fresh air migrate|the first new objects that caught my attention. board the New York packets in company with 
during the summer from the dense fogs and} But, when in the morning I sallied forth into | Captain N. of the British navy; he examined 
smoke of the English cities. The shores of| the crowded streets where silence had reigned | them attentively, and expressed much gratifi- 
England rose on our left. Many noble man-|in the evening, and heard the confusion of|Cation with their architecture and elegant ac- 
sions, old churches with lofty spires and tow- | tongues, and saw a hundred “ strange sights,” commodations. The only carriage entrance 
ers, and numerous farm houses and cottages,| I felt myself a stranger, far from my country.|to the town is by a road winding down the 
those ornaments of every English landscape, | ‘fhe houses are principally stuccoed and paint- |¢liffs of Ingouville, and through several gates. 
rapidly opened to view in the midst of rich|ed a light colour; the streets are narrow, and The harbour is defended by a citadel on an 
green ficlds and fine parks. here are feel-| few of them have side walks or foot pavements, | eminence to the northeast, and on the land 
ings of comfort, contentment and happiness| the gutters being generally in the middle of| side the town Is flanked by walls and deep 
awakened by the sight of these neat and ve-|them. No bonnets or hats protected the|moats. 
nerable dwellings, covered with vines and| heads of the women from the rays of the sun;| Including the suburbs, it contains about 
ivy, and surrounded by shrubbery and flowers,| but all, from the oldest to the youngest, and| 30,000 inhabitants. Having obtained the 
which linger long in the mind and are che-|even the children, wore muslin caps, of|necessary provisional passport, in exchange 
rished with delight. Never can I forget the|* fashions various.” One of them, known/for three francs and my original passport, 
kindness, the genuine hospitality, the plain,| by the name of the Norman cap, is of very| which I was told would be forwarded to the 
independent, respectful manners, the good|singular construction. A cylinder of thick,| police office at Paris, to await my application, 
sense, and, above all, the sincere and unos-|white muslin, tapering a little, rises twelve| | left Havre in a steam boat for Rouen. The 
tentatious piety, which I have found in the| or fourteen inches above the head, at an in-|scenery of the Seine is bold, picturesque, and, 
“ homes of England.” Believe not, my friend, |\clination of about 45 degrees from a perpen-|to an American eye, novel. Numerous an- 
that the English peasantry are oppressed and|dicular, and surmounted by a small crown.|cient and populous villages present themselves 
despised, or servile and mean. They know|The front of the cap fits closely to the head,|at every turn. Venerable castles, with battle- 
they constitute an important part of the na-|and projects over the forehead. From the| ments and towers, crown the lofty precipices, 


great numbers of women came in from the 
country on horses and asses loaded with the 
produce of the soil. They ride with their 
faces to the side of the animal, and, in many 
instances, a man and woman rode the same 
horse—reminding me of those good old times 
of which our grandfathers and grandmothers 
tell us, when, instead of luxurious coaches 
rolling along Macadamised roads, and loco- 
motive cars on railways, they were wont to 
mount the sturdy nag together, heedless, 
alike, of rain and sunshine, cold and snow. 
The French women are remarkable for their 
industry, the neatness of their dress, and the 
active part they take in all kinds of business, 
They are never lle in the shops; they keep 
the accounts, and are even employed as clerks 
in offices and counting houses. A woman is 
the principal directress in the custom house 
at Havre; 1 saw her ordering the trunks to 
be carried in and out, searching them herself, 
and directing the movements of officers, 
searchers, porters, and passengers. 

Within a few hours after the arrival of a 
traveller at a hotel in France, his name, na- 
tion, age, and occupation must be reported by 
the landlord to the prefecture of the police. 
Havre is at the mouth of the river Seine, on 
a low point of land, overlouked on the east 
and northeast by high white cliffs. The har- 
bour is accessible with almost every wind, 
and will shelter 100 vessels of the largest 
size; there are also three large docks, capable 
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Communicated for “ The Friend.” 

In a note addressed to the editor by the 
writer of the annexed letter, who has recently 
returned from Europe, he thus modestly re- 
marks in reference to it: “Jt is with much 
hesitation that I offer to thy service the en- 
closed copy of one my letters. I do it partly 
through the old inducement of writers to pub- 
lish their works, viz. ‘ solicitation of friends.’ 
If thou should think the enclosed suitable for 
publication, I will endeavour to furnish copies 
or extracts from subsequent letters written in 
Paris, Belgium, England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land.” 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
Paris, 9 mo. 1834. 





My DEAR . 

At half past eight o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the , | embarked on board the 
steamer Apollo, at Southampton, for Havre. 
As we passed down Southampton water, the 
beautiful Isle of Wight, so celebrated for its 
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or are almost hidden in the deep ravines of 
the mountains. The banks are mostly well 


wooded, and avenues of high clipped trees, in | nutes the boat is replaced. A beautiful stone 
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drawbridge, one of them: slips out, allowing 
large vessels to pass through—in a few mi- 








conduct and affeetions—the apathy and un- 
concern in regard to their future well-being, 
which are almost, witheut exception, manifest- 






the old Dutch style, are frequently seen,| bridge has been erected lately over the river|ed by those who neglect the forms of religion 
forming Gothic archways of great extent,|at the east end of the city. Gas works also|—the repugnance of these ‘to join in social 
grand and impor'ng, but rather too straight|have been recently built in the suburb of St.| worship when it happened to fall in their way, 
and uniform for any eye but that of a soldier. | Sever for the purpose of lighting Rouen—be-|or to seek to commune with that Almighty 

ing the first attempt, I was told, to introduce | Being before whom they must shortly appear, 


There were several English people among the 
passengers, and two young Americans beside 
myself. A more general and easy intercourse 
prevailed amongst us than is commonly found 
in an American or English steamer. I con- 
versed with several of the French passengers, 
and found them exceedingly polite and com- 
municative. Many of the women wore no 
other heed dress than a cap; and I have since 
travelled a whole day and night in a Diligence 
with a French girl who had no bonnet of any 
description with her. There was a woman in 
the boat who attracted the attention of many 
by the beauty of her person and the ease and 
deans of her manners. I found she was the 
governess of a family on board. When we ar- 
rived at Rouen, (in about eight hours,) a man 
in a rustic dress, apparently a servant to the 
gentleman with whom she was travelling, met 


gas into France. 


It seems strange that this|and in whose continual presence the happiness 
country should be so far behind its neigh-|of heaven must consist. 


I became convinced 


bour, England, in the introduction of this|of the importance, shall I say, necessity of re- 
economical and brilliant light, with which |ligious association, and of fellowship with those 
almost every town in Great Britain is illumi-|who are struggling and sympathizing and re- 


nated. 
the first first-day I spent in France, and must 
therefore defer a description of the cafés, 
cafés estaminet, restaurateurs, &c. &c. until 
my next. Jn giving my friends a few particu- 
lars of men and things as I journey from place 
to place, I trust 1 am in no degree actuated 
by the spirit with which the journals of most 
of the English tourists through my own coun- 
try are fraught—a spirit in which Swift re- 
presents his imaginary nations to have waged 
a long and cruel war to settle the question, 
whether an egg should be broken at the large 


her on the deck, and, to my surprise saluted} or the small end. One nation has no right to 


both her cheeks. But what was my astonish- 
ment when a moment after, I saw man salut. 
ing man in like manner. This was the first 
time 1 witnessed a custom which, thou art 
probably aware, prevails, not only in France, 
but in some other kingdoms of Europe. I 
will leave thee to make thy own reflections 
on it—as it is a matter in which every one 
must be left to his liking. After the passage 
money had been collected, the steward carried 
his box round to receive whatever the pas- 
sengers chose to bestow; and then came one 
of the sailors offering toys for sale; such as 
pincushions, purses, artificial flowers, &c. In 
the English steamers a traveller is invariably 
charged with the “ steward’s fee,” about fifty 
cents, though he may not have needed or re- 
ceived his services. Rouen is one of the 
largest commercial towns in France; it con- 
tains about 90,000 inhabitants, and is beauti- 
fully seated on the Seine, in a deep valley, 
the hills rising very high on the north, east, 
and west, richly cultivated and interspersed 
with handsome villages. The streets are nar- 
row, a8 in most ancient cities, and the houses 
lofty—each successive story projecting a foot 
or two over that-below it, until the upper 
stories almost meet above the centre of the 
street. The same style of building may still 
be seen in some old towns in England—York 
and Chester for instance. ‘The Boulevards 
which run quite round the town, bordered 
with noble trees, and the broad quays along 
the river, form pleasant and fashionable pro- 
menades and drives. There are many public 
buildings worthy of notice—particularly the 
Abbey of St. Ouen, the Palace of Justice, the 
atchbishop’s palace and the cathedral. The 
last is a majestic pile of Gothic architec- 
ture, built by William the Conqueror, in the 
eleventh century. 
them of cast iron, 410 feet high. A bridge 
of boats connects the suburb of St. Sever, on 


the south side of the Seine, with the city. It 
rests on nineteen barges, and by elevating a|exerted by example and circumstances on his|he sees at all times and in all places. They 


live upon the “ faults and follies” of another 
—to pry into its domestic habits for evil—to 
'blaze abroad its little peculiarities and inter- 
nal differences—to introduce into the quiet 
and sacred circle of individual firesides, the 
rancour of national disputes, and the flame of 
national animosity. The principles of indi- 
vidual and family intercourse are applicable 
to that of nations; and the enormity of de- 
traction, injustice, and ingratitude, is not les- 
sened by numbers or publicity. Yet, as one 
individual may be permitted to take warning 
from the follies and misfortunes of another, 
and regulate his own conduct by borrowed 
'wisdom, so may one nation justly avoid the 
‘rocks and shoals upon which it has seen an- 
\other make shipwreck of its national pros- 
| perity or religion. 

Never did I feel so deeply and sensibly the 
importance of a strict religious observance of 
the first day of the week, as when I first wit- 
nessed its profanation at Rouen. There is 
far more need of an anxious care to be found 
in the fervent and zealous performance of our 
religious duties, than to fear a too strict and 
superstitious attention to them. We must, in- 
deed, believe that it is possible for the soul of 
man to be raised and sustained by Divine 
Grace alone, above the strongest allurements 





I wish to give thee a hasty sketch of |joicing together in the blessed hope of the 


gospel. ‘The events of every day do, indeed, 
show us that many live in the observance of 
the outward forms of religion, who have lost 
sight of its spirit and power and end, and have 
not submitted their hearts to the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit; and the knowledge of these 
dangers on every hand will teach us to be 
“wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 

My lodgings in Rouen were at the Grand Ho- 
tel de Rouen, on one of the quays—command- 
ing an extensive view of the wharves, ship- 
ping, quays, bridges, and the suburb of St. Sever 
on the opposite side of the river. When I 
arose in the morning and beheld the bustle and 
activity this scene presented—heavily loaded 
wagons and carts driving through the streets— 
the sailors busily employed in unloading their 
vessels, and the throng pressing forward with 
anxious countenances to their various concerns, 
I feltbewildered. Coulditbe the morning of that 
day which | had always seen ushered in with 
stillness and a cessation from all business, and 
preserved with some degree of decorum and 
religious feeling? I wandered from one street 
to another—the shops were every where cpen 
and the goods displayed at the doors as usual 
—the shrill cries of the revenduer pierced my 
ears. Reaching at length the Cathedral, I 
found the large open space befure its doors 
filled with produce from the country—meat, 
fowls, apples, pears, grapes, and other fruit, 
flowers in abundance, and other articles of the 
market. I passed through them and entered 
the Cathedral. A few miserable looking beings 
were scattered about in its vast solitude, per- 
forming the various ceremonies of the Romish 
service, which I need noi describe. As I 
walked slowly around the “long drawn 
aisles,” the singularity of my dress drew many 
an eye from beads and books and images—but 
discovering in the object of their curiosity a 
heretic, these apparently sincere but deluded 


of the world and the most subtle attacks of| people would cross themselves devoutly, raise 


the enemy, to hold communion with its Maker 
and experience the joys of salvation. But it 
little becomes weak, frail man to despise or 
disregard the outward means which are gra- 
ciously appointed to assist him in his warfare 
with the enemies of his own house, with the 
world and the wicked one. I once felt strong- 
ly inclined to relinquish the attendance of re- 
ligious meetings, and withdraw alone into 
some solitary spot, under the idea that I should 


It has two towers, one of|have nothing to divert my attention or draw 


my mind from meditation on heavenly things. 
But as I became better acquainted with the 
nature of man, and saw the powerful influence 


their eyes and turn again to their ceremonies. 
Afier breakfast I again visited the same place, 
a much larger number were present, but they 
were continually coming and gving as is the 
custom; most of them were respectable in 
their appearance, but there were fifty women 
to one man. Neither benches nor pews are 
seen in any of the Roman Catholic places of 
worship that I have visited, but great piles of 
chairs are provided, and those who wish to sit 
or kneel on them, pay for their use a few sous, 
which go into the treasury of the government. 
Nothing is more striking to an American in 
France than the great number of soldiers which 
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are even on duty in the Cathedrals, and I have 
seen the consecrated bread carried round bya 
man with a sword by his side. ‘Those to whom 
nature has been so bountiful, wear mustachios 
—some of a hideous length. ‘This custom 
alzo prevails very generally ataongst other citi- 
zens. About 12 o’clock all the places of 
worship were closed and the remainder of the 
day was exclusively devoted to every descrip- 
tion of amusement and business. During the 
morning | met the host in the street, carried 
about by the priests, for.the convenience, | 
suppose, of those who had not time to pay 
their devotions to it in the chapels. | saw great 
numbers of women washing clothes along the 
river, and in the streams of water that run 
through the town. ‘They etand in a tub which 
is sunk in the earth, and dipping the clothes 
into the water, beat them on a flat stone with 
a wooden paddle. My curiosity gave them 
offence, and when I saw unequivocal proofs 
that a longer stay amongst them would bring 
upon me a shower of abuse and suds, I walk- 
ed away. 

After viewing many otber painful scenes, I 
climbed to the top of a lofty hill called St. 
Catharines; from which there is a magnificent 
view of the city, and the surrounding villages 
and mountains. ‘The rich and beautiful valley 
of the winding Seine stretched far into the 
west. I seated myself amongst the ruins of 
an ancient fortification—the day was clear and 
calm—with mingled feelings of sorrow and 
thankfulness, [ looked down upon the great 
city and the vast extent of country that lay be- 
fore me. My thoughts flew across the “ wide 
waste of waters,” and rested with my dear 
friends who were engaged in the soleiwnn duty 
of worshipping their Creator; while my ears 
were saluted by the discordant sounds of bells, 
wheels, hammers, and all a busy city’s din, that 
rose from below, and perhaps ascended to a 
forgotten, offended and just God. In the even- 
ing some of the shops were closed, but they 
were generally open and well lighted. The 
quays aud boulevards were thronged with well 
dressed people—in one part they were singing, 
dancing and carousing; in another the harp 
and the violin resounded. ‘The theatres were 
open, and as is usual in their vicinity in all 
cities, noisy crowds stood about the doors and 
in the adjacent cafés. My curiosity did not 
of course, lead me into a theatre, and there- 
fore | can give thee no account of the actors 
or spectators. Such, my dear friend, area 
few of the scenes to be witnessed on a first- 
day in France. They must awaken the most 
painful and discouraging reflections in the 


vation of all mankind. 
In the days of the Revolution, when all the 
institutions, politica! and religious, of the coun- 





For “The Friend.” 
JOHN NEWTON. 
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cessive cold and wet I endured in the voyage, 
and so soon after | had recovered from a long 
sickness, quite broke my constitution and my 


John Newton at this time resided on the|spirits: the latter was soon restored, but the 
largest of those three islands which bear the| effects of the former still remain with me, as a 
name of the Plantanes, and lie about two|needful memento of the service and the wages 
miles from the continent. Here he might have |of sin.” 


been tolerably comfortable had not a black 


In about two months they returned, and the 


woman who lived with his master as his wife,|rest of the time John spent with this trader he 


imbibed a strong prejudice against him. When 
there was no one at home to control her she 
would scarcely allow him sufficient food to 
sustain life. Occasionally, however, when in 
the highest good humour, she would send vic- 
tuals to him on her plate after she had dined. 
This he received with thanks and eagerness as 
the most needy beggar does an alms.—On one 
occasion his master was absent for some time 
on a trading voyage, and left John sick in the 
hands of this woman. He was taken some 
care of at first, but not soon recovering, her 
attention was wearied and she entirely ne- 
glected him. Sometimes it was with difficulty 
he could procure a draught of cold water when 
burning with a fever! His bed was a mat 
spread upun a board or chest, with a leg for 
his pillow. Upon his appetite returning after 
the fever had left him, he would gladly have 
eaten, butno one gave untohim. His distress 
led him frequently to go by night to pull up the 
roots on the plantation and eat them, though they 
furnished him no nourishment. He was oc- 
casionally relieved by strangers; the very slaves 
jin the chain secretly brought him, at times, 
portions of their scanty pittance. Whilst thus 
weak from sickness and the want of food, his 
mistress accused him of indolence, and caused 
, her attendants to insult and provoke him. 
| He bore his master company on a second 
voyage, but from a suspicion of his honesty he 
was locked on deck with a pint of rice as his 
day’s allowance, whenever there was no one 
to watch him in the vessel. ‘‘ Indeed,”’ says 
he, ** I believe I should have been nearly starv- 
ed, but for an opportunity of catching fish 
sometimes. When fowls were killed for my 
master’s use, I seldom was allowed any part 
but the entrails, to bait my hooks with: and 
jat what was called slack-water, that is about 
the changing of the tides, when the current 
was still, 1 used generally to fish, (at other 
times it was not practicable,) and I very often 
succeeded. If I saw a fish upon my hook, my 
joy was little less than any other person would 
have found on the accomplishment of the 
scheme he had most at heart. Such a fish, 
hastily broiled, or rather balf burnt, without 
sauce, salt, or bread, has affurded me a deli- 
If I caught none, I might, if | 
could, sleep away my hunger till the next re- 
turn of slack water and then try again. 
* Nor did I suffer less from the inclemency 








minds of those who feel concerned for the wi meal. 
| 


try were overthrown, the inscription “ Death|of the weather, and the want of clothes. The 
is an eternal sleep,” was placed over the gates rainy season was now advancing; my whole 
of the cemeteries of France; but I fear the! suit was a shirt, a pair of trowsers, a cotton 
hand which erased it and substituted “ Beyond | handkerchief instead of a cap, and a cotton 
these bounds rest the dead awaiting the joyful| cloth about two yards long, to supply the want 
hope of immortality,” was not guided by the|of upper garments. Thus accoutred, I have 
spirit of true religion. | been exposed for twenty, thirty, perhaps near 


After spending a few more days in Paris, I forty hours together, in incessant rains accom- 
intend going into Belgium, by way of Valen-| panied withstrong gales of wind, without shel- 
I am, &c. 


ciennes. ter, when my master was on shore. 


| 


passed chiefly at the Plantanes. His heart 
was now bowed down, but not at all to a whole- 
some repentance. His spirits sunk, but the 
sanguage of the prodigal was far from him: 
he had lost the fierceness which fired him on 
board the sloop of war, and rendered him ca- 
pable of the most desperate attempta, but he 
was no further changed thaa a tiger tamed by 
hunger. 

However strange it may appear, he attests 
it as a truth, that though destitute both of food 
and clothing, and depressed beyond common 
wretchedness, he could sometimes collect his 
mind to mathematical studies. Having bought 
Barrow’s Euclid at Plymouth, and it being the 
only volume he brought on shore, he used to 
take it to remote corners of the island, and 
draw his diagrams with a Jong stick upon the 
sand. ‘* Thus,” says he, “I often beguiled 
my sorrows, and almost forgot my feelings, 
and thus without any other assistance | made 
myself in a good measure master of the first 
six books of Euclid.” 

One day whilst he was planting some lime 
or lemon trees his master and mistress stopt 
to look at him. At length his master said, 
** Who knows but by the time these trees grow 
up and bear, you may go home to England, 
obtain the command of a ship, and return to 
reap the fruits of your labours? we see strange 
things sometimes happen.” 

This was felt as it was intended to be a 
cutting sarcasm. Yet it proved a prediction, 
and one of them lived to see him return in the 
capacity he mentioned, and pluck some of the 
first limes from those very trees. 

Things continued thus nearly twelve months. 

le had written to his father, at whose desire 

a captain sailing from Liverpool promised to 
touch and take him in. At this time with his 
inaster’s consent he went to reside with an- 
other trader by whom he was treated asa 
companion. 

“Here,” says he, “ I began to be wretch 
enough to think myself happy. There is a 
significant phrase frequently used in those parts, 
that such a white man is grown black. It 
does not intend an alteration of complexion, 
but disposition. I have known several, who 
settling in Africa after the age of thirty or 
forty, have at that time of life been gradually 
assimilated to the tempers, customs, and cere- 
monies of the natives, so far as to prefer that 
country to England ; they have become dupes 
to all the pretended charms, necromancies, 
amulets, and divinations of the blinded negroes, 
and put more trust in such things than the 
wiser sort among the natives. A part of this 
spirit of infatuation was growing upon me (in 
time, perhaps, I might have yielded to the 
whole;) I entered into closer engagements 
with the inhabitants, and should have lived and 


The ex-\died a wretch among them, if the Lord had 
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not watched over me for good. Not that I 
had lost those ideas which chiefly engaged my 
heart to England, but a despair of seeing them 
accomplished made me willing to remain 
where I was. I thought I could more easily 
bear the disappointment in this situation than 
nearer home. But as soon as I had fixed my 
connections and plans with these views, the 
Lord providentially interposed to break them 
in pieces and save me from ruin, in spite o 
myself.” 

The captain who had orders to bring him 
home, not finding him at Sierra Leone had 
given up all expectation of seeing him, and 
proceeded on his voyage. In sailing along 
the coast, however, the vessel was providen- 
tially discovered and visited by one of the ser- 
vants belonging to the factory in which John 
then resided. When the captain understood 
that he was but a mile distant from the object 
of his search, he instantly landed to deliver his 
message. 

“‘ Had,” says he, “ an invitation from home 
reached me when I was sick, and starving at 
the Plantanes, I should have received it as 
life from the dead, but now, for the reasons 
already given, I heard it at first with indif- 
ference.” The captain, however, unwilling 
to lose him, framed a story, and gave him a 
very plausible account of his having missed 
a large packet of letters and papers, which 
he should have brought with him; but said 
he had it from his father’s: own mouth, as 
well as from his employer, that a person lately 
dead had left him £400 per annum, and added, 
that if embarrassed in his circumstances, he 
had express orders to redeem him though it 
should cost one half his cargo. Every parti- 
cular of this was false, nor could John be- 
lieve what he said about the estate; except, 
that, as he had some expectations from an 


—————— 
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faneness. 1! know not that I have ever since 
met so daring a blasphemer. Not content 
with common oaths and imprecations, I daily 
invented new ones: so that I was often se- 
riously reproved by the captain, who was 
himself a very passionate inan, and not at all 
circumspect in his expressions. From the 
relation | at times made him of my past ad- 
ventures, and what he saw of my conduct, and 
especially towards the close of the voyage, 
when we met with many disasters, he would 
often tell me that, to his great grief, he had a 
Jonah on board; that a curse attended me 
wherever I went, and that all the troubles he 
met with in the voyage were owing to his 
having taken me into the vessel.” 

Although he lived long in the excess of| 
almost every other extravagance, he was; 
never, it seems, fond of drinking: his father 
was often heard to say, that while his son 
avoided drunkenness, some hopes might be 
entertained of his recovery. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in a frolic, he would promote a drinking- 
bout; not through love of liquor, but disposi- 
tion to mischief: the last proposal he made of 
this kind, and ut his own expense, was in the 
river Gabon, whilst the ship was trading on 
the coast, as follows. 

Four or five of them sat down one evening 
to try who could hold out longest in drinking 
geneva and rum alternately: a large sea-shell 
supplied the place of a glass. John was very 
unfit for such a challenge, as his head was 
always incapable of bearing much liquor: 
he began, however, and proposed as a toast 
some imprecation against the person who 
should start first: this proved to be himself. 








perhaps the foot of man had never trodden, 
and which abound with wild beasts; besides 
which, they had neither light, food, nor arms, 
while expecting a tiger to rush from behind 
every tree. The stars were clouded, and they 
had no compass to form a judgment which 
way they were going. But it pleased God to 
secure them from the beasts ; and, after some 
hours’ perplexity the moon arose, and pointed 
out the eastern quarter. It appeared then, 
that instead of proceeding towards the sea, 
they had been penetrating into the country; 
at Jength, by the guidance of the moon, they 
recovered the ship. 

These, and many other deliverances, pro- 
duced at that time no salutary effect. The 
admonitions of conscience, which from suc- 
cessive repulses had grown weaker and weak- 
er, at length entirely ceased ; and for the space 
of many months, if not for some years, he had 
not a single check of that sort. At times he 
was visited with sickness, and believed him- 
self to be near death, but had not the least 
concern about the consequences. “In a 
word,” says he, “I seemed to have every 
mark of final impenitence and rejection: nei- 
ther judgments nor mercies made the least 
impression on me.”’ 


The best way of being thankful to God for 
what he gives me, is a liberal distribution of 
it. Love every man for Christ’s sake, and 
fear none in his cause. 

Adam’s Private Thoughts. 


God cannot be enjoyed but as he is loved, 


Fired in his brain, he arose and danced on! nor loved but as he is known, nor known but 
the deck like a madman, and while he was/by Christ, nor by Christ but as revealed to 
thus diverting his companions, his hat went|the heart by the Spirit.—Jbid. 


overboard. Seeing the ship’s boat by moon- 


aged relation, he thought a part of it might) light, he endeavoured eagerly to throw him-| aye CHRISTIAN’S HOPE AND TRIUMPH 


be true. 

The captain further promised (and in this) 
he kept his word) that John should lodge in 
his cabin, dine at his table, and be his com- 
panion, without being liable to service. ‘Thus 
suddenly was he freed from a captivity of| 
about fifteen months. He had neither a 
thought nor a desire of this change one hour 
before it took place; but, embarking with 
the captain, he in a few hours lost sight of 
Kittam. 

The ship in which he embarked as a pas- 
senger was on a trading voyage for gold, 
ivory, dyer’s wood, and bees’ wax. Such a 
cargo requires more time to collect than a 


cargo of slaves. The captain began his trade} 


at Gambia, had been already four or five 
months in Africa, and during the course of a 
year after John had been with him, they 
ranged the whole coast as far as Cape Lopez, 
which lies about a degree south of the equi- 
noctial, and more than a thousand miles far- 
ther from England than the place from whence 
he embarked. 

“T have,” says he, “little to offer worthy 
of notice, in the course of this tedious voyage. 
I had no business to employ my thoughts, but 
sometimes amused myself with mathematics; 
excepting this, my whole life, when awake, 
was a course of most horrid impiety and pro- 





self over the side into the boat, that he might 
recover his hat. His sight however deceived 
him for the boat was not (as he supposed,) 


Who would not be a Christian? Who but now 
Would share the Christian’s triumph and his hope ? 
His triumph is begun. ’Tis his to hail, 


within his reach, but perhaps twenty feet} Amid the chaos of a world convulsed, 


from the ship’s side. 
overboard, and would in the space of a mo- 
ment have plunged into the water; when 
somebody caught hold of his clothes, and 
pulled him back. 
escape, as he could not swim, 
sober; the tide ran very strong, his compa- 
nions were too much intoxicated to save 


He was, however, half| A new creation rising. Mid the gloom 


Which wraps the low concerns of states and kings, 
He marks the morning star; sees the far east 
Blush with the purple dawn; he hears a trump, 
Louder than all the clarions and the clang 


This was an amazing Of horrid war, swelling, and swelling still, 
had he been|1n lengthening notes, its all awakening call— 


he trump of jubilee. Are there not signs, 
Thunders and voices, in the troubled air ? 
Do ye not see, upon the mountain-tops, 


him, and the rest of the ship’s company were| Beacon to beacon answering ? Who can tell 


asleep. 

Another time at Cape Lopez, before the 
ship left the coast, he went with some others 
into the woods, and shot a buffalo, or wild; 


But ali the harsh and dissonant sounds, which long 
Have been—are still—disquieting the earth, 

Are but the tuning of the varying parts 

For the grand chorus, which shall usher in 

The hastening triumph of the Prince of Peace ! 


cow; they brought a part of it on board, and| Yes; his shall be the kingdom. He shall come, 


carefully marked the place (as he thought) 


where the rest was left. In the evening they |... 


returned to fetch it, but set out too late. 


John undertook to be their guide ; but night) Peace, peace on earth, and glory be to God! 


coming on before they could reach the place, 
they lost their way. Sometimes they were in 
swamps, and up to their middle in water, and 


Ye scoffers at his tarrying. Hear ye not, 

’en now, the thunder of his wheels? Awake, 

hou slumbering world! E’en now the symphonies 
Of that blest song are floating through the air— 


Conder. 


The committee appointed to superintend 


when they recovered dry land, they could not} the boarding school at West-town, will meet 
tell whether they were proceeding towards|there on fourth day, the Ist of next month, 
the ship, or the contrary way. Every step in-|at 9 o’clock, a. m. 


creased their uncertainty, night grew darker, 
and they were entangled in thick woods which 


Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
3d mo. 21st, 1835. 
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For “ The Friend.” | ty, sit as the Lord’s people sit, and speak as} Some of the prisons were crowded so full 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. they speak, while at the same time the golden) that there was not room for all to sit down at 
Continued from page 191. wedge is found in their tents, and the spirit| once, a part being obliged to stand while others 
The present generation of Friends, and|of the world, and the desire after earth!y|sat, and in Cheshire sixty-eight Friends were 
especially the younger class, cannot be too/ treasure is discoverable in them, the example confined in one small room. It was not long 
deeply impressed with the sufferings and|of such, notwithstanding all their precepte,| before a large number sickened, and many [I 
hardships which the first members of the So-| goes to strengthen that spirit which is not of| think upwards of thirty] died in consequence 
ciety endured in support of their religious| the Father, and to encourage their own child-| of the unwholesome atmosphere produced by 
principles. We live in a day of great out-|ren, as well as others, to depart from the|such crowding. No age or sex was regarded. 
ward ease and prosperity, derive our inember-| purity and holiness of our high profession. | Children frem fourteen years upward, and 
ship from a birthright, and suffer scarcely any} In viewing the mournful declension which| aged persons of sixty, seventy, and eighty 
molestation or reproach on account of our|as a leprosy has overspread our Society, affect-| years were indiscriminately dragged to filthy 
profession. The natural consequence of such) ing even the very head, it is consoling to be-| dungeons and holes and there locked up for 
a state, is to produce indifference to religion,| lieve that there are still preserved among us, months and often for years. 
and a light esteem of the principles and testi-| those who see and eschew these evils; the| Many of these sufferers were tradesmen, 
monies which cost our forefathers the sacri-| prayer of whose hearts is that they may be of| shop-keepers, or husbandmen, whose living was 
fice of every thing which the world holds dear.| the number of the Lord’s poor, rich in faith| dependent on their personal attention to busi- 
If we dispassionately view the present con-| and heirs of the kingdom, and that whatever) ness, and being thus prevented from looking 
dition of a large portion of our members, we sacrifices it may cost, they may be enabled | after their affairs, and what little they had being 
cannot but acknowledge that the complaint | to fill up their measure of suffering and of| seized for tithes or fines, they and their families 
of the Most High against his peculiar and fa-| labour for the promotion of the kingdom of| were reduced to poverty. Sometimes nearly 
voured people of old, is applicable to them.| the dear Redeemer in the earth. the whole of the men Friends in a county 
“ Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked—then he| That a recurrence to the faithfulness and| would be sent to jail, so that few or none were 
forsook God who made him, and lightly | self-denial of our worthy ancients, and a fre-| left to look after the needy wives and children; 
esteemed the Rock of his salvation.”” How) quent and serious consideration of the tribu-| and the instances were not few where the pa- 
are many, even of those who make a high! lated and lowly path they trod, may, under| rish officers procured the discharge of the poor- 
profession, “ grown thick and become cover-| the Divine blessing, be a means of increasing| est men, lest their families shculd be reduced 
cd with fatness,’’ living at ease in great) the number of this little flock, is the princi-|to starvation, and the parish be rendered 
wealth; treasuring up riches year after year} pal inducement for preparing these sketches. | chargeable. 
for themselves and their children, until they} What an altered face would the Society of| In London and its suburbs there were no 
are laden with them as with thick clay; others| Friends present, did prisons, and fines, and| less than five hundred friends in prison at this 
pressing hard after, and endeavouring to equal | whipping, and spoiling of estates, follow as| time, many of them among the common felons 
them as respects wealth and grandeur, re the consequence of faithfully supporting our| who were suffered to rob and abuse them with 
another class, and many of them the children| meetings and our religion. How much less| impunity. Not even their private dwellings 
of such, are running into the fashions, and! eagerness would there be to amass riches,| were secure from the assaults of their perse- 
pleasures, and follies of the world. Thus we| when they were so soon to become the prey|cutors; for when some Friends were seen to 
are in danger of incurring another portion of|of persecutors; and what numbers who now| enter a house, though merely on a social visit, 
the complaint already referred to, the import) hang upon the outskirts of the Society would] they would rush in after them, call it a meet- 
of which, though awfully alarming, is, we fear,’ renounce all connection with it, and betake|ing, and hale them away to prison. An in- 
but too appropriate. ‘ And when the Lord) themselves to the common herd of * nothing-/stance in point occurred to William Ames, 
saw it, he abhorred them, because of the pro-| arians,”” where they rightfully belong. who having just arrived from Holland came to 
voking of his sons and of his daughters. And! The year 1662 presented a sad scene fora Friend’s house in London, where he met Sam- 
he said, | will hide my face from them, I will the infant Society. Every where, meetings| uel Fisher and three others of his brethren, and, 
see what their end shall be, for they are a were broken up by violence and outrage, the| while they were enjoying each other’s company, 
very froward generation, children in whom i3 trained bands and officers taking an active|some musketeers broke in on them, held up 
no faith.” | part in the cruel proceedings, and treating the| their drawn swords as their warrant, and took 
The observation is frequently made, “ As| most aged and respectable Friends of both|them all prisoners. ‘They were brought be- 
is the priest so are the people,” and one of|sexes with all the rudeness and barbarity inci-| fore Alderman Brown, who sent them to 
the plaintive lamentations of the Almighty | dent to the military character. The jails were| Bridewell to be kept at hard labour. 
over his degenerate people in ancient time,| soon filled to suffocation; and foreseeing tha:) George Whitehead spent some time in Lon- 
was, “ O my people, they that lead thee cause| the inevitable consequences must be infection,| don and partook with his bretbren in the suf- 
thee to err.” It cannot be denied that the/ sickness and death, Friends took a general ac-|ferings of the day. He was very early sent to 
example of those who stand in the responsi-| count of the prisoners in England, by which it| prison, of which he gives the following ac- 
ble station of leaders of the people, must have} appeared that more than four thousand two) count, viz. 
a powerful influence in forming the charac-| hundred of these innocent people were lan-| “ Pursuant to the aforesaid act, as was pre- 
ter of the Society. If ministers, elders, and| guishing in jail for the testimony of a good| tended, my beloved brethren, Richard Hubber- 
overseers, and those who are active in the| conscience. Many of these were labouring | thorn and Edward Burrough, with myself, and 
discipline and concerns of the church, watch) under serious injuries produced by severe beat-| many more of our faithful Friends, were haled 
diligently against every encroachment of the/ ings and stonings, others had their clothes torn| out of meetings, and imprisoned in Newgate, 
spirit of the world, and, by a strict attention to| off their limbs, or taken from them, and were| London; where so many of us were crowded 
the leadings of the heavenly Shepherd, keep| refused the liberty of getting more. Some-/ together, both in that called justice hall side, 
their garments undefiled, holding forth in their| times both parents were imprisoned and their} and in the chapel side of the prison, that we 
daily intercourse with mankind the inviting) helpless babes lefi to the mercy of the neigh-| were hard put to it for lodging room. 
language, “ follow us—for we follow Christ,”| bours or the kindness of their friends, to pro-} “The chapel was on the top of Newgate, 
a powerful and reaching effect would be pro-| vide them even the meanest food—husbands| where many Friends lay in hammocks crowd- 
duced upon the younger members, and many | and wives were often separated, sometimes in|ed ; and Richard Hubberthorn and I lay on a 
who are now deeply entangled in the pursuits| different prisons, and many friends plundered | small pallet bed, in a little hole or closet be- 
and maxims, and friendships of the world,| of their goods, until, as George Fox observes,| hind the chapel and opening into it, so as the 
would be set free from the bondage, and/| they had not a cow, horse, or swine left, a bed| breath and steam of those that lay next us in 
brought to walk in the light of the Lord. to lie on, a chair to sit on, a pot to boil their|the chapel,came much upon us. We chose to 
But where those who fill these stations/ victuals, or a platter from which to feed the| lodge on the chapel side, for the encouragement 
preserve an exterior appearance of conformi-| children. of many of the poorer sort of Friends, who were 
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there, and that they might not be offended or 
troubled, as we thought they might, if we had 
taken up our lodging among the richer sort o 
our Friends, on justice hall side. We had 
many good meetings in the chapel; and the 
Lord was with us to our great comfort and 
encouragement, in his name and power, for 
whose sake we suffered patiently. 

* It being in summer time and a hot season, 
when we were thus crowded in prison, some 
of our Friends fell sick of a violent fever, 
whereof some died; and were viewed by the 
coroner’s inquest: and when some were re- 
moved out of prison, by reason of sickness, 
they quickly ended their days, after their close 
confinement. 

* Many of us were committed for three 
months’ imprisonment in Newgate, being our 
first commitment upon the aforesaid act: and 
before the tine of that imprisonment was ex- 
pired, my dear friend and brother Richard 
Hubberthorn was taken sick and died; and 
also our dear brother Edward Burrough, who 
was detained prisoner after [ was released, was 
also taken sick of a fever and died; so the 
Lord was pleased by death to release both these 
my dear brethren, companions and fellow |a- 
bourers in the Gospel of Christ Jesus ; whose 
death was lamented by many tender Friends, 
respecting the great service which they had 
done in their day. 

“ And though I had a full share in suffering 
with my friends and brethren, in those days of 
hot persecution; and was carried through such 
imprisonments and sufferings as ended the days 
of several, yet my days have been lengthened 
much beyond my expectation ; insomuch that 
I have been ready humbly to enquire, ‘ Lord, 
for what end am I so long spared alive, and 
my days prolonged, when so many of thy faith- 
ful'servants are removed?” Whereupon He 
has showed me, that my trials and service in 
his church and for his people, were not yet fin- 
ished; and He has often made me sensible of 
his merciful providence, in my preservation 
through many trials and exercises; being sup- 
ported by the word of faith and of his patience, 
in the kingdom and patience of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; to whom be 
glory and dominion for ever and ever. O! 
my soul, praise thou the Lord, my Life, my 
Strength, and my Salvation ; and let all that is 
within me bless his Holy Name! 

Re 


For ** The Friend.”’ 


In a late number of this paper I observe a 
quotation from Grimke’s notes on Dymond’s 
treatise on war; in which the assertion ap- 
pears, that the precept delivered to Noah 
immediately after the flood, respecting the 
shedding of blood, was repealed by the sixth 
commandment. 

Believing, as I do, that the opinion is er- 
roneous, and that appearing without comment 
in the columns of “ The Friend,” avouched 
by such respectable authority, it may, very 
possibly, mislead some of the inexperienced 
readers of this useful paper, 1 am induced to 
offer a few observations on the subject. 

I am aware that sume able commentators, 
with no less authority than Grotius on their 























A 
side, have considered the maxim, “ whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed,” as a recognition of the lez talionis, 
or law of retaliation; and that the advocates 
of capital punishment frequently adduce this 
passage, not as an authority only, but as a 
command to visit the crime of murder with 
the punishment of death. The cunstruction 
of Grotius being admitted, the opponents of|sumption rather than a grant? 
sanguinary punishment are driven to the as- 
sertion that the maxim was repealed by the 
mora! part of the Mosaic law, or by the general 
tenor of the Christian dispensation. No doubt 
there are many who will admit the construc- 


aetna 


patriarch, and the situation of the world at 
the time this precept was delivered; the sup- 
position that either command or permission 
was included in it, which a succeeding dis- 
pensation was to repeal, appears, at best, 


and perfect in his generation; the corrupted 
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fer of this right from private hands to the pub- 
tic tribunals, of which Judge Blackstone so 
complaisantly informs us, is not to be found 
in the text. When or how this transfer was 
made, we are not informed; but before we 
admit the ipse dixit of Blackstone himself, it 
will be proper to enquire whether the trans- 
fer as well as the original right is not an as- 


It is not to be forgotten, that the passage 
under review properly constitutes a part of 
the benediction divinely bestowed upon the 
fathers of the postdiluvian world. Having 
given them authority over all the inferior 
races of animated nature; and commanded 
them to exercise that authority with mercy— 
always to take the life of the animal before 
they began to feast upon its flesh; the Lord 
of creation draws a broad distinction between 
the lives of these races and the life of man. 
“ And surely your blood of your lives will I 
require. At the hand of every beast will I 
require it; and at the hand of man; at the 
hand of every man’s brother will I require 
the life of man.” Does not the text thus far, 
contain a solemn prohibition of the destruc- 
tion of human life? A sacred hedge is un- 
questionably here planted round the life of 
man. The man or beast that breaks that 
hedge, is declared to be amenable at the bar 
of the Almighty. Does the passage which 
immediately follows, revoke that prohibition, 
or transfer to human hands, the authority just 
declared to beleng to God himself? « Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed, for in the image of God made he 
man.” If this is an authority to shed the 
blood of the murderer, or a recognition of 
the lex talionis; why has a similar passage 
in the New Testament, * Put up thy sword 
again into its place, for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword,”’ never been 
construed in the same way? The doctrine is 
certainly the same; and the principle declared 

If we construe the declaration, “ whoso|the same. Whoever breaks the hedge which 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood| was divinely planted round the life of man, 
be shed,’’ as a command, which we are bound! breaks it from about his own. The malevo- 
literally to obey, we are involved at once in|lent passions which originally impel to the 
an inexplicable absurdity. As no difference|shedding of human blood, naturally excite 
is expressed between the case of the man|their kindred passions in others, and ex- 
who sheds the blood of an innocent person,| pose the man who indulges them to the con- 
and that of the man who sheds the blood of| sequences of his own temerity. Of this con- 
the criminal, they would, upon a literal con-| sequence the first murderer the world ever 
struction of the passage, be subjected to the}saw appears to have been fully aware—* It 
same sentence. The executioner as well as| shall come to pass that every one that findeth 
the criminal must be put to death. A single|me shall slay me.’’ What was then the deci- 
murder would therefore be only the beginning| sion of the Most High? And the Lord said 
of a series which must proceed ad infinitum.| unto him, therefore, whosoever slayeth Cain, 
To say that the precept must be understood) vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold. 
as applicable to the original aggressor, but) This was certainly a prohibition; and yet the 
not to ihe executioner, is to say that it must)case was one which might be supposed to 
be construed with a limit or modification | justify, if a case of the kind could justify the 
which the words do not express—in other application of the lex talionis, blood for blood. 
terms, it must not be construed literally.| The victim was a brother. He was murdered, 
How then must it be understood! If we con-| not because he had committed an injury or 
strue it as a command or permission to be| given a provocation, but because of his supe- 
applied with such modifications as our under-| rior virtue. And it will hardly be asserted that 
standings or prejudices may suggest, we then|a law approaching nearer to the evangelical 
bring the authority of Scripture to justify the| standard was prescribed for the government 
practice so generally prevalent among savage|of the world in the days of Cain, than when 
nations of avenging the blood of a relative or|mewly washed by the waters of the flood. 
friend, by private assassination. For thetrans-| ‘Taking the passage, with its context, and 


tion, who will not readily agree to the doc- 
trine of a virtual repeal; for a specific repeal 
is certainly no where to be found. 

Now if we consider the character of the 


highly improbable. Noah was a just man, 
race that had filled the earth with violence 
was just swept away; the family who were 
designed to replenish the earth anew, had the 
awful example before them; it would there- 
fore appear much more probable that the 
precepts which were then interwoven with 
the Divine benediction, should be consistent 
with universal righteousness, than that they 
should be rescinded in the laws prescribed 
to the followers of Moses. 

{t would, in my opinion, have been a wiser 
course, if our commentators, instead of la- 
bouring to prove that the maxim was repealed, 
had looked more closely into the putport and 
bearing of the maxim itself, so as to discover 
whether there was really any thing in it 
which the morality of the Mosaic code, or 
the purer principles of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, required to be revoked. 








connecting with it the circumstances of the 
case, it appears scarcely possible to find with- 
in the compass of language, a more solemn 
prohibition to the shedding of human blood, 
than is here presented. .L. 


For “ The Friend.” 
PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 

The Society of Friends from its rise, has 
borne a faithful testimony against the vain 
compliment and salutation common in the 
world; and has steadily refused to adopt the 
unscriptural names generally applied to 
months and days. A careful examination of 
the subject, will I think, convince the sincere 
enquirer that our testimony in regard to these 
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it is now so generally understood that our So- 
ciety objects to these things from conscientious 
motives, that our neighbours do not expect 
them from us. Yet, notwithstanding this is 
the case, I have been repeatedly pained and 
mortified on hearing Mr. and Sir, with their 
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For ‘The Friend.’’ 
Reading lately a part of Foster's Reports, 
I met with a passage in the cross examination 
of S. Parsons, vol. i. p. 206, in which the 
counsel, by attempting to involve the witness in 
a dilemma, has evinced, in himself or his 


usual accompaniments, used by members of|prompters, a strong bearing towards infidelity. 


our religious Society; and, in some instances, 
by those whose appearance would seem to 
indicate very different conduct. When in the 
company of Friends, such persons use the 
plain language, but change their speech to the 
language of the world when addressing others. 
There is something so mean and contemptible 
in this, that it is difficult to conceive how per- 
sons of even good moral standing, can be 


things, rests on the strong and sure basis of] guilty of it. It isa practical denial of their pro- 


revealed truth. It was not a wish to obtain a 
distinctive character by objecting to things in- 
nocent in themselves, that led our early Friends 
out of the prevalent manner and fashion of 
their day; but a firm conviction, that these 
stood in opposition to the purity and simplicity 
of the gospel. 

It was to please the pride and vanity of that 
part in man, which God’s controversy is against, 
that compliments were first used. The lan- 
guage in which the Creator of all things was 
addressed was not thought good enough to be 
applied to his creatures, who sought out for 
themselves flattering titles of distinction. 

Besides the corrupt source from which they 
sprang, to the professors of truth it ought to 
be a sufficient objection to these, that, as ge- 
nerally used, they are untrue. ‘The words Mr. 
and Mrs. which signify master and mistress, 
are not merely applied to persons who stand 
in these relations, but indiscriminately to all. 


fession, and has something of the leaven of hy- 
pocrisy in it. Yet I have heard some even 
attempt to justify the practice, alleging that 
persons of other societies do not understand 
our names for days and months; and would be 
offended if addressed in plain language. This 
is indeed a flimsy cloak to cover inconsistency. 
There are few persons so ignorant as not to 
know that the week commences with the first 
day, and the year with the first month; and 
perhaps still fewer who would at this time be 
offended, by being spoken to in Scriptural 
and correct language. No reputable person 
would wish to be the cause of any man vio- 
lating the religious principles he professed. 
The following fact will show that our mem- 
bers do not always properly appreciate the 
feelings of other persons on this subject. A 
female of some distinction in the world, re- 
marked of a person, then a member of our 
religious Society, that he always addressed 


These objections equally apply to the use of| her with compliments; and added, that if he 


the plural number in speaking to one person. 
This practice was introduced to inflate the 
vanity of man, by implying that one individual 
centred in himself the importance of many. 
This is incorrect and unscriptural use of lan- 
guage, and is totally at variance with the hum- 
ble self-denying spirit inculcated by the gospel. 
The common habit of calling days and months 
by names given to the false gods of the hea- 
then, and used to designate periods when the 
Almighty was blasphemed by the worship of- 
fered to created objects, should need no argu- 
ment in a Christian land to show its impro- 
priety. 

Oh! how exceedingly inappropriate -do all 
these vain compliments and idolatrous names 
appear, when contrasted with the simple, true, 
unflattering, and dignified language of the Bible. 


knew how much this practice degraded him 


|be, referred to the same event. 


Question: “ Would they [the Society of 
Friends] under penalty of that censure, re- 
quire a belief, as to the matter, whether Judas 
came to his death, by one or the other way 
spoken of by two differept evangelists; or 
whether those who were with Paul on his way 
to Damascus, when he met the light, did or 
did not hear the voice, aa it is differently stated 
in the Acts ?” 

To find a contradiction in any historical ac- 
count we must discover two irreconcileable re- 
lations, which must be, not which merely may 
Now we have 
but one account any where in the New Testa- 
ment how Judas came to his death. In Mat- 
thew xxvii, we read, Then Judas which had 
betrayed him, when he saw that he was con- 
demned, repented himself, and brought again 
the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests 
and elders; saying I have sinned in that 1 have 
betrayed the innocent blood. And they said 
what is that to us? See thoutothat. And he 
cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, 
and departed and went and hanged himself. 
And the chief priests took the silver pieces 
and said, it is not lawful to put them into the 
treasury, because it is the price of blood. And 
they took counsel and bought with them the 
potter’s field to burry strangers in. Where- 
upon that field was called the field of blood 
unto this day. 

The only reference afterwards made to Ju- 
das’ death, as far as I can discover, is contain- 


in her estimation he would not continue it.|ed in the address of Peter to his fellow disci- 
And I suppose that deviations from our pro-|ples, as related in the first chapter of Acts, 
fession have generally the same effect upon| And here it is to be observed that Peter was 


the considerate of other societies. 


There is another practice which has latterly 


not then composing a history, but calling the 
attention of his brethren to a well known fact, 


become very common among the younger |the circumstances of which were unquestion- 


members of our religious Society, which is, | ably familiar to them all. 


I think, objectionable. It is that of address- 
ing persons indiscriminately by the title of 
Friend. 1 am aware that some are in the habit 
of doing this who would be very sorry to 
bring a shade over their profession; but un- 
less they are especially guarded, this word 
will become a mere formal substitute for the 
popular titles of the world. 

Upon my mind it is a sealed truth, that 
there is no other way to preserve our reli- 


In support of our testimony tu plainness of| gious Society from the contagious evils around 


speech, our early Friends suffered the most 
bitter persecution; but rather than violate it 
in the least degree, they patiently endured 


us, but by our rallying home to the principles 
that first gathered us, and the practices they 
lead into. If by submitting to the influence 


stripes and imprisonment and the loss of|of the Holy Spirit, we are not drawn nearer 


worldly possessions. . The testimony is no less 
valuable now than it was in their day; and it 
is eur duty to maintain it with equal faithful- 
ness. The support of our standard in this 
respect, is a less arduous duty now, than it 
was formerly. We have not the same diffi- 
culties to contend with that our predecessors 


and nearer to this ark of safety, we shall in- 
evitably lose ground. ‘The current of this 
world’s manners and customs has always run 
in opposition to the humble, self-denying spi- 
rit inculcated by the gospel; and if we are 
not willing to stem it, in support of the pre- 
cious testimonies we are called to bear, we 


had. We suffer no persecution or loss of|shall be gradually swept away, until finally 


goods for refusing to give man the honour due 
only to God, by uncovering our heads. Indeed, 





lost in the great vortex of the world’s follies. 
8. E. 


It was therefore un- 
necessary to give a circumstantial narrative of 
the event; that was sufficiently understood. 
He, however, took occasion to show, that even 
this piece of treachery, base and abominable 
as it was, had not escaped the eagle eye of 
prophecy ; and, by touching upon a few pro- 
minent points of the case, to exhibit in a strong 
light the consequences which Judas, by his 
treachery, had brought upon himself. He had 
not only forfeited his part in the ministry and 
apostleship to which he had once been called; 
and thus left, in that most honourable of sta- 
tions, a vacancy which they were about to fill; 
but had rendered himself an object of just de- 
testation in the eyes of the world. The pur- 
chase of the field with the reward of iniquity, 
which the evangelist, in his more detailed ac- 
count, informs us was made by the priests, the 
apostle in his rapid outline mentions as the 
work of Judas, agreeably to the well-known 
maxim, “ that which any one does by another, 
he does himself.”” ‘The essential fact that the 
field was purchased with the reward of his 
treason appears in both. The contempt and 


aversion with which his conduct was viewed, 
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even by those who employed him, and before | judge so as to produce a charge of guilt. And| and threats, and have even made it a political 
they had satiated their thirst for blood, is clear-| not satisfied with this negative testimony to his| question influencing their votes at elections; 
ly indicated by their reply to his repentant con- | innocence, so clearly was Pilate convinced of|thus proving beyond controversy that they 





fession; but Peter's observations exhibit a| 
much stronger picture of general detestation, | 
if we only suppose, what without vioicnce to 
the text we may readily imagine to have been 
then a notorious fact, that after Judas in 
despair had with his own hands placed on his 
own head the heaviest of Jewish curses, no 
ae one was willing to afford him the right of se- 
eh pulture, but that hig body was left suspended 

B on the tree till putrefaction had commenced ; 
and that when he was at length cut down, to 
be buried with the burial of an ass, he was 
suffered to fall headlong and burst asunder by 
the fall. I do not assert that this was exactly 
the way it happened; but if Matthew had 
even been silent on the subject, a meaning 
something like this appears to me a more ra- 
tional construction of Peter’s words than to 
suppose that a living man had burst in pieces 
by a fall. At all events, as nothing is here 
positively said of the death of Judas, we may, 
and unless we choose to manufacture contra- 
dictions, we must refer the apostle’s description 
to a period subsequent to his death. 

With regard to the companions of Paul, we 
find ‘it stated in Acts ix. 7: The men which 
journeyed with him stood speechless, hearing a 
voice, but seeing no man. In the preceding 
verses we find Paul twice spoke to the power 
7 that addressed him, Who art thou, Lord? Lord, 

: what wilt thou have me to do? May we not 
 , reasonably suppose that his companions heard 
his voice when he spoke’? And if they saw 
no man, and heard no one speaking to him, 
they might well be surprised. This, indeed, 
without looking further, seems the natural con- 
struction of the passage. If they had heard 
the voice that Paul heard, and Paul’s voice 
too, they would have heard not a voice but two 
voices ; and the vision would have been as clear 
to them as to Paul. In chapter xxii. 9, the apos- 
tle says, And they that were with me saw indeed 
the light and were afraid, but they heard not the 
voice of him that spake with me. Here is no 
contradiction—the first informs us that they 
heard a voice, but does not tell us what voice 
it was; the second informs us what it was not 
—so that one passage explains the other. 

A kindred effort to invalidate the evangeli- 

cal narratives appears in the ‘* Age of Rea- 











































historians with inconsistency, because they do 
not give exactly the same words as the super- 
scription which Pilate affixed to the cross. 
Now, why did they notice the superscription 
at all? 
setting up over the heads of those criminals 
whom they crucified, an account of the crimes 
for which the punishment was inflicted, both as 
an evidence of Roman justice, and as a warn- 
ing to others. But in the case before us we 
find, that although Pilate was induced, by the 
clamours of the Jewish mob, to condemn to 
the infamous death of the cross, (a death usu- 
ally allotted to slaves and criminals of the 
lowest grade,) a personage whom he had de- 
clared to be innocent, yet neither the accusa- 


igrossly in violation of the civil and religious 


son,” the author of which charges the sacred) was of such a nature as not to admit of a di- 


The Romans were in the practice of|ligion and the sorrow of those sober persons 


tions of the priests nor the clamours of the 
mob could prevail over the convictions of the 


the superiority of his character, that he pub- 
licly recognized es the King of the Jews the 
sacred personage whom the turbulence of that 
infatuated race had induced him to condemn. 
So triumphant is truth over malice and ignor- 
ance. This is the fact which the evangelists 
have all established. In this, which appears 
the really essential point in the narrative, so 
far as the superscription is concerned, they ex- 
actly agree. E. L. 


are willing to sacrifice even professed reli- 
gious scruples, in order tu accomplish their 
unrighteous purposes against Friends. 

The council consists of fourteen members, 
and the assembly of fifty, and a majority of 
the whole number, we understand, is neces- 
sary in each house to pass a law. In the 
assembly there were twenty-eight votes in 
favour of the bill, and twenty-one against it— 
twenty-six were requisite to carry it. In the 
council five voted for the bill and six against 
it—three were absent, all of whom were op- 
posed to the bill becoming a law. 

Had it been passed into a law it is not 
probable that it could ever have been exe- 
cuted, and would only have proved a fruitful 
source of litigation, and served to exasperate 
and prolong the painful controversy. For the 
reputation of the state—for the sake of reli- 
gious liberty and toleration, for the preserva- 
tion of sacred trusts and private rights, and 
above all, for the cause of justice and of 
righteousness, we rejoice that the council 
put their veto on a bill, the tendency of which 
was to inflict so deep an injury, public and 
individual. The meeting for sufferings pre- 
sented a remonstrance against the bill, which, 
with the bill itself, we hope ere long to lay 
before our readers. 

The letter from Paris which we have made 
our leading article to day, will be read, no 
doubt, with additional satisfaction by many, 
from the knowledge that it is from a fellow 
member and a native Pennsylvanian. While 
acknowledging the obligation we are under 
to our much esteemed friend for the favour, 
we at the same time would express the hope 
that he will be encouraged to continue his 
contributions to the full extent of his sug- 
gestion. 
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During the session of the legislature of 
New Jersey, in 1833-4, the Hicksites caused 
to be introduced for its consideration a bill 
proposing that the property of the religious 
Society of Friends in that estate should be 
divided between Friends and Hicksites, ac- 
cording to their respective numbers. It was 
not acted on at that time, but at the session 
which has just terminated, a bill of similar 
import was brought forward, and its enact- 
ment strenuously urged by the [licksites, 
some of whom were in almost constant at- 
tendance on the members for several weeks. 
Their industry and pertinacity in pushing 
their suit, and misrepresenting Friends, were 
untiring. The provisions of the bill were 


tights of Friends, subversive of their disci- 
pline, and calculated to deprive them of the 
free exercise of their liberty of conscience. 
It went to destroy trusts and contracts so- 
leranly entered into many years ago, to per- 
vert property, specially devised or contributed, 
to objects adverse to those for which it was 
given, to break up the long existing and set- 
tled tenure of the estate, and render it the 
prey of designing and avaricious men, who, 
for purposes of gain, might light the fires of 
discord and schism, and produce a separation 
in a hitherto peaceful and harmonious Society. 
To these, however small their number, if they 
did but profess to adhere to the principles 
and discipline of the ancient Society, the bill 
awarded as a premium for their labour, a rate- 
able proportion of the property; and if this 


In the account last week of the meeting of 
the contributors to the asylum, we omitted 
the two following names, which should have 
been added to the list of managers:— 

Isaac Collins, James R. Greeves. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The annual examination of the students 
will commence on Fifth-day, 4th month 2nd, 
at 2 o’clock, P. M. and be continued daily with 
the exception of First-day, until Fourth-day at 
noon, when an address will be delivered by the 
‘Teacher of the Latin and Greek languages and 
ancient literature. Copies of the ‘* Order of 
Examination” may be had at the office of ** The 
Friend.” 

The friends of the students and others who 
take an interest in the institution are respect- 
fully invited to be present. 

3d mo. 26th, 1835. 

A 


Diep, on the 7th instant, aged 59 years, Marcaret, 
wife of Allen Clapp, of this city. She was a useful 
and much esteemed member, and an approved minis- 
ter of the Society of Friends. 


vision it was to be sold at public sale in order 
to give those their share. Thus the meeting 
houses of the Society were subjected to the 
risk of public sale, to the great scandal of re- 


who regard the religious institutions of pur 
country as one of its strongest bulwarks. The 
bill was moreover in direct contravention of 
the constitution of the general government, 
and unparalleled in the history of legislative 
proceedings in any civilised country. 

So inveterate were the feelings of the 
Hicksite party, that notwithatanding all these 
iniquitous features in the bill, and their often 
repeated scruples about connecting church 
and state, and resoiting to the civil arm to 
support religious society, they urged the 
passage of the bill by persuasion, entreaty, 
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